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The  year  1917  was  notable  for  intensive  activities  in  all  the  varied 
trades  and  industries  of  the  Leeds  district,  such  as  iron  and  steel, 
engineering,  textiles,  shodd}^,  rags,  wholesale  clothing,  coal,  tanning, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  dyes  and  chemicals,  and  glass  making.  All 
the  i^rincipal  industries  are  now  nnder  Government  control.  Af- 
fected by  a  shortage  of  certain  raw  materials  and  labor,  the  result 
was  that  notwithstanding  the  vastly  increased  production  last  year, 
a  decreased  share  was  available  for  the  civilian  trade  or  for  export. 

Compared  with  191G  the  total  exports  from  Leeds  to  the  United 
States  and  territorial  possessions  decreased  from  $1,100,6G0  to  $556,- 
266.     Exports  in  1914  were  $2,013,959. 

There  is  every  probability  that  Leeds  engineering  firms  will  have 
for  a  long  time  to  come  more  orders  than  they  can  handle.  A  de- 
crease of  $55,634  in  exports  of  machinery  to  the  United  States  is 
undoubtedij'^  due  to  the  number  of  manufacturers  whose  product  of 
textile  and  other  machinery  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

Demand  for  Heavy  Woolens. 

The  two  outstanding  features  in  connection  with  the  textile  in- 
dustries of  the  heavy  woolen  districts,  according  to  the  "  Yorkshire 
Observer  "  in  the  annual  trade  review  for  1917,  "  have  been  a  further 
increase  in  the  enormous  demand  for  materials  for  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments and  the  exercise  of  a  greater  amount  of  control  over  indus- 
trial operations.  Production  for  civilian  requirements  has  been 
reduced  below  1916  and  recently  encroachments  have  been  made  on 
the  small  margin  of  civilian  trade  by  decisions  to  introduce  standard 
cloths  for  civilian  men's  wear  and  to  provide,  through  official  chan- 
nels, better  wearing  apparel  for  discharged  soldiers." 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  Wool  Control  Board  in  August, 
1917,  the  position  of  the  trade  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
heaA'y  woolen  district  of  Dewsbury,  Batle}',  Ossett,  and  Morley  has 
been  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  arni}^  and  navy  cloths,  blankets, 
rugs,  and  flannels.  In  the  great  majority  of  woolen  textile  mills 
fully  60  per  cent  of  the  machinery  was  employed  exclusively  on 
Government  work  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  and  the  percentage 
gradually  increased  to  80. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1917  the  supply  of  wool  was  considerably 
restricted  and  the  Wool  Control  Board  was  compelled  to  ration  the 
woolen  manufacturers,  which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  wea^'nng 
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output.  The  difficulty  arising  from  this  situation  was  overcome  in 
November  by  reducing  the  working  time  in  the  mills,  which  for- 
merly averaged  about  55^  hours  a  week,  to  44^-,  although  this  was 
afterwards  raised  to  50  hours.  About  the  same  time  a  Trade  Board 
award  established  an  additional  rate  of  pay  and  a  12^  per  cent  bonus 
for  millworkers. 

The  neAv  percentages  which  came  into  operation  in  November, 
1917,  are  as  follows :  Male  and  female  time-rate  workers,  60  per  cent 
on  prewar  wages;  male  piece-rate  workers,  48  per  cent;  and  female 
piece-rate  workers,  51  per  cent;  blanket  raisers  employed  by  firms 
whose  business  is  entirely  that  of  blanket  manufacture,  36  per  cent. 
Blankets  and  Rugs  in  Great  Demand. 

The  need  of  the  fighting  forces  for  woolen  blankets  and  rugs  has 
been  enormous,  and  almost  the  whole  produ.ction  of  the  heavy 
woolen  district  is  being  taken  by  the  Allied  Governments.  Most  of 
the  manufacturing  for  civilian  purposes  has  been  suspended,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  a  greater  scarcity  of  blankets  than  has  ever  been 
known.  The  amount  of  woolen  rags  available  for  conversion  into 
shoddy  is  decreasing  constantly. 

The  number  of  blankets  exported  for  all  purposes  except  for  the 
use  of  the  British  forces,  in  1916  was  2,032,310  pairs  and  their  value 
Avas  returned  at  $7,223,940.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1917,  the  ex- 
ports were  1,750,232  pairs,  valued  at  $8,851,340,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  prices  advanced  substantially  during  the  year.  Exports 
of  $2,500,000  worth  were  exceptional  before  the  war.  The  com- 
mandeering of  the  whole  of  the  machinery  by  the  Government  must 
eventually  lead  to  the  suspension  of  the  export  trade  from  this  dis- 
trict, but  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end  stocks  at  home  and  abroad 
will  be  nearly  exhausted  and  the  demands  of  civilian  populations 
will,  it  is  thought,  provide  sufficient  orders  to  keep  all  the  Yorkshire 
mills  busy  for  an  indefinite  time. 

standardized  Civilian  Clothing  Advocated. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Leeds  clothing  trade  has  just  been  put 
under  Government  control,  and  three-quarters  of  the  output  in  the 
Leeds  district,  if  not  in  England,  is  now  reserved  for  military  needs. 

The  trade  has  been  interested  for  some  time  in  the  scheme  for  the 
manufacture  of  standard  clothing.  The  ready-made  clothing  trade 
in  England  has  been  very  different  from  that  of  America.  Hitherto, 
the  working  classes  in  this  country  have  earned  \evy  low  wages  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  similar  classes  receive  in  America,  and  they 
have  been  content  with  garments  such  as  can  be  purchased  only  in 
the  cheapest  i^nerican  stores.  But  the  recent  large  increase  in  the 
Avages  earned  by  the  Avorking  classes  all  over  Great  Britain  has 
caused  a  change  in  their  wants  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
better  made  clothes  having  American  finish,  fit,  style,  and  snap. 
One  or  two  of  the  Leeds  clothiers  have  set  up  an  organization  on 
American  lines  and  may  shortly  be  able  to  produce  and  export 
clothes  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  American  article.  But 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  export  of  ready-made  clothing  from 
this  district  ever  reaching  large  proportions  for  some  time,  as  most 
of  the  Avholesalc  clothiers  here  can  get  nearly  all  the  business  they 
want  of  this  kind.    The  immediate  difficulty  in  the  way  lies  in  the 
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inability  to  obtain  sufficient  cloth,   and  not  in  the   workmanship, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  stumbling  block. 

The  export  trade  from  Leeds  to  all  parts  was  only  fairly  main- 
tained during  1917.    Large  army  orders  were  received  from  Allied 
and  neutral  countries,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  meet  all  the  demand 
in  view  of  the  pressing  needs  at  home. 
Rags,  Shoddy,  New  Mungo,  and  Old  Mungo. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1917  the  woolen  rags  trade  w^as  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  than  had  been  the  case  in  either  1915  or  1910. 
Early  in  the  3'ear  prices  actually  declined  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
si^eculative  element  in  the  business  had  been  eliminated  and  nearer 
relations  between  prices  and  real  values  established;  rag  merchants 
and  shoddy  manufacturers,  consequently,  were  able  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  a  renewed  sense  of  security  and  Avelcome  relief  from  the 
feverish  symptoms  by  which  the  trade  had  been  affected  for  a  long- 
time owing  to  the  unnatural  conditions  arising  from  the  war.  The 
volume  of  trade  in  the  woolen  rags  during  1917  far  exceeded  expec- 
tations and  new  records  were  made  in  respect  to  the  value  of  the 
turnover.  The  prices  quoted  in  the  heavy  woolen  district  markets 
became  so  remunerative  to  collectors  and  small  dealers  that  for  a 
while  the  supplies  from  all  over  Great  Britain  Avere  much  increased. 
It  became  possible  to  pay  the  heavy  railway  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  consignments  from  long  distances,  and  stocks  that  had  previously 
been  considered  to  be  worth  too  little  to  be  sent  to  Dewsbury  flowed 
freely  into  the  auction  marts  there.  Home  resources  have  in  a  sur- 
prising manner  borne  the  drain  upon  them  made  by  the  inordinate 
demands,  but  during  November  and  December  great  inroads  ^vere 
made  upon  the  stocks  lying  in  the  salesrooms.  The  outlook  was  not 
nearly  so  bright  as  at  the  end  of  1916,  though  prospects  have  been 
improved  somewhat  by  the  organization  by  the  rag  traders  quite 
recently  of  the  British  Woolen  Rag  Merchants'  Association. 

Shoddy  and  mungo  manufacturers  had  a  busy  and  prosperous  year 
in  1917.  Throughout  the  year  most  of  them  had  from  GO  to  SO  per 
cent  of  their  machinery  running  constantly  on  Government  work, 
which  is  attended  by  no  financial  risk,  involves  no  search  for  ma- 
terials, and  3'ields  an  assured  profit.  The  rags  are  supplied  by  the 
Government  at  agreed  prices  and  after  they  have  been  carbonized 
and  converted  into  shodd}^,  the  product  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
purchased  by  the  Government  at  fixed  prices.  Supplies  of  rags  for 
the  small  amount  of  civilian  trade  which  the  shoddy  and  mungo 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  undertake  in  the  last  12  months 
have  been  only  just  about  sufficient  to  cover  requirements  and  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  For  several  months  this  class  of  trade  has  been  dimin- 
ishing as  the  Government  has  widened  the  area  in  which  military 
goods  are  manufactured. 

On  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  men  in  the 
Allied  forces  who  had  to  be  j^rovided  with  uniforms,  additional 
machinery  had  to  be  secured,  and  as  no  more  could  be  comman- 
deered at  the  mills  in  Dewsbury,  Batley,  and  adjacent  towns,  calls 
were  made  upon  the  makers  of  the  lower  grades  of  woolens  at 
Morley  and  elsewhere.  The  demand  for  shoddies  and  mungo  was 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  increased  consumption  of  natural  wool 
caused  by  machinery  being  adapted  to  the  production  of  khaki  cloth. 
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Stocks  of  Rags  in  Neutral  Countries. 

The  most  serious  feature  in  the  rag  trade,  however,  is  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  imports  of  rags  has  continued.  The  difference  is  not 
being  made  good  by  increased  home  collections.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  there  were  large  stocks  of  woolen  rags  in  neutral  foreign 
countries.  The  accumulations  had  been  growing  for  manj^  j-ears,  and 
consisted  of  materials  not  worth  enough  then  to  pay  to  send  them 
here.  With  the  great  rise  in  value  during  1914  this  position  changed 
and  consignors  could  clear  not  only  all  expenses  but  also  make  a 
substantial  profit. 

In  1915  there  was  a  decline  in  rag  receipts  to  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  average  prewar  imports,  and  in  1916  they  fell  to  one-third.  In 
the  12  months  of  1917,  probably,  imports  of  woolen  rags  will  not 
have  exceeded  one-fourth  of  the  average  amount  of  50,000  tons  im- 
ported in  peace  times  yearly,  q,  decrease  of  about  38,000  tons. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  only  half  the  gross  weight  of  rags  is  yielded 
in  the  form  of  mungo,  and  that  such  material  would  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  cloth  weighing  16  ounces  to  the  yard, 
the  loss  of  shoddy  caused  by  the  decreased  importation  in  1917  ^^yjas 
42,560,000  pounds  or  over  42,500,000  yards  of  cloth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  khaki  cloth  for  British  troops  Avas 
made  solely  from  pure  wool,  but  now  a  proportion  of  shoddy  is 
alloAved,  although  the  admixture  is  restricted  to  proportions  which 
are  not  detrimental  to  the  durability  of  the  fabric.  The  percentage 
of  shoddy  used  in  uniforms  for  troops  operating  in  hot  climates  is 
high.  The  large  requirements  of  the  British  Army  as  well  as  of  the 
Allied  forces  for  blankets,  rugs,  saddle  cloths,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles composed  largely  or  solely  of  shoddy,^  have  in  combination  with 
the  actual  shortage  of  wool  added  appreciably  to  the  consumption 
of  woolen  rags,  which  are  getting  continuously  scarcer. 

Prices  of  Rags — State  Control  of  Shoddy  Advocated. 

Earl}^  in  1916,  owing  to  a  fear  of  a  shortage  of  rags,  prices  were 
inflated  to  four  or  five  times  their  normal  value,  and  rags  changed 
hands  at  extraordinary  rates. 

Prices  of  rags  reached  the  following  levels  at  the  beginning  of 
1918 : 


Class  of  rags. 


Superfine  blue  and  black  worsted 

New  dark  clips 

New  merinos 

New  mungo 

New  tailor's  clippings 

Best  tailor's  clips 

Merino  clips 

Khaki  worsted 

Blue  and  black  worsted 

5Iungo  rags 

l^Ien's  blue  serge 


Per  100 
pounds. 


547.84 
35.89 
35.22 
33.70 
32.65 
31.76 
31.10 
24.  SO 
23.92 
21.75 
21.75 


Class  of  rags. 


Fine  black  cloth 

Softs: 

First  best  white 

Super  coarse  black  stockings . . . 

Super  white  serge 

Coarse  black  stockings 

Large  wool  comforters 

Brown  comforters 

Black  berlin  stockings 

Mixed  stockings  and  comforters 


Per  100 
pounds. 


?U.  14 

44.58 
43.50 
43.50 
40.67 
37.62 
36,96 
32.40 
30.86 


There  is  now  a  pronounced  opinion  in  the  shoddy  trade  that  some 
form  of  State  control  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  buying  of 


1  Shoddy,  according  to  a  leading  Dewsbury  manufacturer,  is  only  pulled  knitted  woolen 
goods,  such  as  stocking.'!,  comforters,  etc.,  anything  that  is  not  woven.  New  mungo  Ls 
tailor's  clippings  ;  old  mungo,  clothes  that  have  been  worn. 
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rags  at.  exorbitant  figures.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  anj'^  scheme 
that  might  be  adopted  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  "  rationing" 
to  insure  equitable  distribution  of  shoddy. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (February,  1918)  a  combination  of  the 
wholesale  clothing  trade  of  England  has  just  been  perfected  to 
handle  the  whole  of  the  by-products  of  the  trade  and  to  sell  rags  and 
waste  through  one  central  depot,  in  order  to  avoid  exploitation  on 
the  one  hand  and  undue  inflation  on  the  other,  and  thus  steady  the 
market.  The  three  directors  of  the  organization  are  Leeds  men. 
The  Dewsbury  Army  Clothing  Depot. 

The  Dewsbury  Army  Clothing  Depot  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Salvage  Board  set  up  in  1916  by  the  Committee  on  National  Ex- 
penditure for  the  Utilization  and  Disposal  of  All  Waste  Military 
Stores.  It  has  charge  of  the  salvage  and  disposal  of  the  damaged 
and  discarded  military  clothing  of  the  British  Army,  including  that 
of  the  Canadians  and  Australians.  Dewsbury,  being  the  center  of 
the  rag  and  shoddy  trades  of  the  world  and  also  of  the  heavy  woolen 
districts  of  Yorkshire,  was  selected  as  the  natural  site  of  the  central 
depot  and  headquarters. 

The  damaged  and  worn-out  uniforms  and  underclothes  are  sent 
from  all  the  fronts  to  collecting  stations  in  England,  and  from  there 
to  the  depots.  About  1,500  tons  arrive  in  Dewsbury  every  week.  The 
serviceable  articles  are  dry  cleaned,  repaired,  and  reissued  for  further 
use.  The  rest  are  sorted,  graded,  and  rationed  off  at  prices  fixed 
from  time  to  time  b}^  the  Government  to  the  shoddy  manufacturers, 
who  have  the  rags  pulled  into  fiber  and  remade  into  new  army 
cloth  with  a  proportion  of  pure  wool. 

At  the  close  of  1917  the  army  clothing  depot  in  Dewsbury,  in 
operation  20  months,  had  proved  a  great  success,  alone  having 
handled  59,000,000  separate  articles  of  clothing  The  whole  of  the 
work  is  carried  out  by  experienced  officers  and  men  of  the  Army 
Ordnance  Department  assisted  by  officers  of  practical  experience  in 
the  rag  trade. 
Coal  Price  Fixed — Collieries  Controlled  by  Government. 

Yorkshire  is  the  largest  coal-producing  county  in  Great  Britain, 
divided  into  two  great  coal-producing  areas,  known  as  the  "  South 
Yorkshire "  and  the  "  West  Yorkshire."  The  former  embraces  78 
collieries  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Doncaster  and  Barnsley. 
The  Wbst  Yorkshire  area  consists  of  65  collieries  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Normanton,  and  Castleford. 
There  are  many  seams  of  coal,  the  average  depth  of  which  is  not  more 
than  300  yards  from  the  surface.  This  coal  is  used  mostly  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  lighting,  heating,  and  coke  making,  for  which  it  is  very 
suitable  on  account  of  its  high  volatile  properties,  also  as  second-class 
steam  coal.  The  shipping  ports  for  coal  from  this  area  are  Goole 
and  Hull. 

The  production  of  the  West  Yorkshire  coal  area,  which  is  the  older  j 
of  the  two,  is  diminishing  somewhat,  and  in  1917  was  about' 
20,000,000  tons.  The  output  at  most  collieries  in  the  Leeds  district 
has  been  considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  men 
called  entering  the  military  service,  so  it  has  been  difficult  to  fill  the 
demand  for  coal  from  the  iron  and  steel  works  under  Government 
control. 
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■  All  collieries  are  now  under  Government  control  and  the  price  of 
coal  is  fixed ;  this  is  now  limited  to  6s.  6d.  ($1.58)  per  ton  above  prices 
obtained  in  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1914.  This  price,  in 
many  cases,  does  not  cover  the  increased  cost  of  production,  due  to 
increased  Avages,  cost  of  materials,  and  stores  needed  for  colliery 
work. 

Leather  and  Boot  Industry. 

The  supply  of  home  market  hides  has  been  short,  though  the  in- 
creased slaughter  of  cattle  during  the  last  few  months  of  191T  pro- 
vided a  better  suppl}^  Prices  have  continued  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Government. 

East  Indian  tanned  kips,  taken  over  by  the  Government,  have 
been  dressed  in  very  large  quantities.  East  Indian  raw  kips,  which 
before  the  war  had  almost  ceased  to  come  to  this  country,  have  been 
tanned  here  to  some  extent  on  Government  account,  but  the  quantity 
has  been  limited  by  shortage  of  labor;  after  the  war  it  is  thought 
that  a  large  quantity  will  be  used  both  for  vegetable  and  chrome 
tanning. 

Tanners,  curriers,  and  leather  dealers  are  now  almost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Government.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  cur- 
riers are  now  dressing  to  a  piece  w^ork  statement. 

At  the  time  of  writing  considerable  tension  is  felt  in  boot  and 
leather  trade  circles,  respectng  the  supplies  of  leather!  The  Govern- 
ment continues  to  keep  in  reserve  large  supplies  of  bottom  materials, 
much  needed  in  the  business. 

The  1917  output  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Leeds  probably  constitutes 
a  record  in  spite  of  the  increased  withdrawal  of  labor.  The  manu- 
facture of  army  boots  for  England,  Italy,  and  Russia  was  well  main- 
tained although  the  quantity  sent  to  the  latter  country  last  year  was 
not  as  great  as  in  1916.  Quotations  have  again  materially  ad- 
vanced and  are  now  quite  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  prewar  daj^s. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  the  "war-time"  boot  scheme  may  be 
extended  and  finally  lead  to  a  full  Government  control  of  the  boot 
industry.    No  shoes  w^ere  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Dyes  Principally  for  Khaki  and  Navy  Blue. 

The  Yorkshire  Observer  had  the  following  on  the  dye  situation : 

In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  of  the  Government  for  the  manufacture 
of  army  and  navy  cloth  the  requirements  of  the  dyeing  trade  have  been  very 
largely  centered  upon  the  products  required  for  lihaki  and  na^y  blue,  and  this 
has  greatly  diminished  the  demand  for  fancy  colors.  One  result  of  this  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  such  colors — in  some  instances  to  nearly  half 
what  they  were  at  the  end  of  1916.  Naturally  there  have  been  notable  excep- 
tions to  this,  as  in  the  case  of  sky  blue  for  cottou,  which  still  commands  about 
40  shillings  ($9.73)  a  pound  for  a  full  standard  strength,  but  which  is  also  sup- 
plied in  reduced  quantities  and  at  prices  ranging  as  low  as  10  shillings 
($2.43)  a  pound.  Products  both  artificial  and  natural  for  the  manufacture  of 
khaki  dye  have  been  very  abundant  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  considerable  surplus  over  the  demand.  There  is,  however,  still 
a  considerable  shortage  of  alizarine  colors. 

Hollow  Glassware  Trade — Interchangeable  Stoppers. 

The  production  of  hollow  glassware  in  Leeds  increased  fully  100 
per  cent  in  1917  as  compared  Avith  the  year  before.  Ncav  plants  are 
being  continually  constructed  to  supply  the  ware  previously  im- 
ported from  Austria  and  Germany,  but  notwithstanding,  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  meet  the  demand.  So  far  the  optical  glass  manufac- 
tured here  has  not  proved  equal,  it  is  said,  to  that  made  by  Germany, 
but  continual  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direction,  which  give 
the  promise  of  successful  results. 

The  Yorkshire  trade  has  been  chiefly  concerned  during  the  past 
year  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  medical  and  food  purposes. 
Few  orders  have  been  placed  for  beer  and  whisky  bottles,  which 
formerly  constituted  an  important  branch  of  the  trade,  but  this 
lack  has  been  more  than  made  up  by  the  demand  for  bottles  to  contain 
jams  and  other  foodstuffs.  Little  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  obtaining  raw  materials,  but  labor  is  greatly  reduced  owing  to 
military  requirements. 

One  concern  in  Leeds  is  being  run  on  American  lines,  with  all 
American  tools  in  the  engineering  shop  in  which  all  the  machinery 
for  the  company  is  made. 

The  blowing  machine  used  is  an  invention  of  the  American  man- 
ager, who  came  to  Leeds  on  this  mission  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Machinery  for  grinding  necks  and  stoppers  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  druggist's  trade,  making  them  absolutely  interchange- 
able, is  a  new  feature  extensively  used  by  this  company,  and  one 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  Government.  Overtures 
were  made  on  its  behalf  to  take  over  all  the  machinery  of  this 
company  and  to  operate  it  on  a  royalty  to  meet  this  class  of  trade. 
The  proposition,  however,  w^as  not  accepted,  as  the  company  intends 
to  erect  and  operate  three  plants  in  England,  one  of  them  in  Leeds, 
on  their  own  account. 
Ehu'oarb  Crop  Reduced  Two-Thirds. 

Leeds  is  the  great  center  of  the  English  forced  rhubarb  trade  and 
produces  at  least  70  per  cent  of  this  country's  total  production.  The 
estimated  area  under  rhubarb  cultivation  in  the  Leeds  district,  within 
a  radius  of  7  or  8  miles  of  the  city,  was  about  4,000  acres  previous 
to  the  present  war.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  annual  decrease  of 
about  5  per  cent  in  the  area  cultivated,  to  about  3,400  acres  in  1917, 
and  in  1918  efforts  will  be  made  to  reduce  this  area  still  further  to 
about  1,300  acres,  or  about  one-third  of  the  area  cultivated  in  1914, 
in  order  to  grow  the  more  necessary  foodstuff's — as  cereals,  potatoes, 
roots,  etc. 

At  Wakefield,  near  Leeds,  rhubarb  is  grown  principally  for  the 
winter  forcing  trade.  The  roots  for  this  purpose  have  to  be  at  least 
2  years  old  and  v/ill  produce,  of  summer  rhubarb — that  is,  outdoor 
grown — an  average  of  about  20  to  25  tons  per  acre. 

Average  prices  for  outdoor  grown  rhubarb  in  1916  and  1917  were 
about  $20  a  ton,  and  forced  rhubarb  about  $80,  both  prices  free  on 
railroad. 
Flax  Grov7ing  Subsidized  by  the  Government. 

An  appeal  has  been  recently  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  the  farmers  in  certain  districts  in  England  to  devote  a  portion 
of  their  land  to  the  growth  of  flax  during  the  coming  season  of  1918. 

Flax  was  extensively  grown  up  to  some  30  years  ago  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland  both  for  its  fiber  and  for  its  seed  (gener- 
ally known  as  linseed).  The  present  plan,  however,  is  to  grow  the 
crop  for  its  fiber,  which  is  urgently  needed  for  aeroplanes  and  other 
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military  necessaries,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  the  seed,  not  for 
feeding,  but  for  the  still  more  urgent  purpose  of  providing  seed  for 
next  year. 

The  only  supply  of  flax  available  at  present  for  Great  Britain,  now 
that  Russian  flax  is  not  obtainable,  is  about  22,000  tons  a  year  from 
Ireland.  The  farmers  at  Selby,  where  an  experimental  station  was 
established  a  few  years  ago,  are  being  looked  to  for  all  the  help 
possible  and  it  is  hoped  to  get  2,000  acres  under  cultivation  there  of 
the  10,000  acres  desired. 

The  British  Government  proposes  to  pay  £8  10s.  ($11.37)  per  ton 
for  the  crop,  which  should  work  out  at  about  £23  ($112)  for  the  acre. 
Seed  is  to  be  provided  free  and  arrangements  made  for  insuring  a 
supply  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Included  in  the  scheme  is  a  clause 
insuring  the  farmer  against  failure. 

Yield  of  Vegetables  from  Ground  Allotments. 

It  has  been  estimated,  says  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agricu.l- 
ture,  that  over  1,000,000  tons  of  vegetables  were  produced  on  the 
allotments  of  England  and  Wales  in  1917  and  consumed  within  easy 
reach  of  the  land  on  which  the}^  were  produced  by  the  growers  and 
their  families.  The  total  number  of  allotments  in  the  country  at 
present  is  estimated  to  be  not  far  short  of  1,000,000,  which  number 
the  Food  Production  Department  is  desirous  of  increasing  by  at 
least  50  per  cent  by  March,  1918. 

The  Leeds  authorities  are  laying  out,  at  the  time  of  writing,  5,000 
allotments  of  about  one-fifteenth  acre  on  333  acres. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at 
Leeds  for  export  to  the  LTnited  States  decreased  from  $1,029,209  in 
191G  to  $535,982  last  year.  The  folloAving  were  the  principal  articles 
and  their  value  for  the  two  years : 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value 


1917 


Quantity.       Value, 


Brass  manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

Bristles,  sorted pounds.. 

Chemicals,  etc.: 

Naphthol,  phenol,  and  cresol 

Orchil  or  orchil  liquor pounds. . 

Cotton  manufactures; 

Tliread  and  carded  yarn do 

Cloth 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Flax  manufactures: 

Yarn pounds. . 

Woven  articles 

Grease  and  oils: 

Of  wool pounds. . 

Other do 

Hair,  cattle do 

Iron  and  steel: 

Sheets do 

Steel  points 

Machinery,  jute 

Leather:  " 

Split,  finished 

Upper,  dressed,  calf  and  kip 

Sausage  casings 

Wool  and  manufactures  of: 

Washed pounds. . 

Yarn  .J.- do 

Rags 


7,480 


820,457 
11,514 


SI,  705 


515,706 


66,GSS 


211,702 
102, 500 


20, 418 


5,194 


119,934 
98,218 
.399, 149 


7,465 
(1,943 
70, 174 


142,877 
19, 045 


14,090 
49, 329 

26,853 
102,020 
51,523 

.39, 110 
21,986 
70, 955 


185,002 
190,687 
100, 895 

105, 432 


4,317 

29,075 

16,489 
11,343 
13,944 

-2,243 
28,780 

29,532 
16,858 
17,483 

19,002 
13, 267 
50, 630 

4,348 
21,401 
4,911 


18, 243 


29,831 
47,891 
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Articles. 

1910 

1917 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wool  and  manufactures  of— Continued. 
Woolen  cloths— 

r'-n-ovon «|-; 

Fancy  ^vovcn {Po"^^s. . 

Worsteds— 

Plain  woven IsTydf" 

r-cy  woven {^oung.' 

All  other  articles 

27,879 
43, 028 
00,923 
03,377 

25, 730 
55, 330 

18,077 
25,917 

}      S3S,  705 
1       45,084 

}        31*004 

\        28,411 
292,031 

/       18,213 
\       26, 087 
f         1,415 
t             532 

;        21,022 
\        01,824 
1        10, 078 
\        12,008 

1       $31,071 
1              907 

1          34, 475 

}         12,700 
92, 873 

Total 

1,029,209 

535,982 

The  exports  to  the  American  insular  possessions  composed  of  agri- 
cultural implements  valued  as  follo\YS  for  1917:  To  the  Philippine 
Islands,  $i,98T;  Hawaiian  Islands,  $11,226;  and  Porto  Pvico,  $4,071. 
The  shipments  to  the  insular  x:)OSsessions  shovv^  a  considerable  decrease 
compared  with  191G. 

American  Purchases  of  Worsteds. 

Exports  of  plain  worsteds  from  Leeds  to  the  United  States  in  1917 
show  a  small  increase  of  6,491:  square  yards  in  quantity,  and  $2,811 
in  value  over  1916.  This  is  an  average  decrease  in  x>rice  of  1 J  cents 
a  square  yard  in  the  total  exported,  indicating  a  lower  quality  of  the 
goods,  j^robabl}^  brought  about  by  war  conditions.  Exports  of  fancy 
woven  Avorstcds  show  decreases  in  quantity  of  13,917  square  j^ards 
and  of  $15,645  in  value  during  the  same  period — approximately  a  50 
per  cent  decrease  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

The  market  value  of  both  i^laiii  and  fancy  woven  worsteds  which 
was  about  5s.  ($1.22)  a  j^ard  at  the  l^eginning  of  the  war  is  now  about 
15s.  ($3.65).  In  the  qhyIj  days  of  the  war  values  receded  for  a  few 
months,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1915  they  began  to  advance,  and  the 
advance  has  continued  steadily  up  to  the  present  time. 

Prices  vsould  have  been  greater  than  they  are  noAv  had  it  not  been 
for  the  control  of  avooI  by  the  British  Government,  which  purchased 
all  supplies  that  were  imported  from  colonial  and  foreign  countries, 
and  also  the  whole  clips  in  1917,  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Tasmanian  growers  and  farmers,  as  had  been  done  the  year  before. 

The  prospects  of  production  in  plain  and  fancy  w^oven  cloths,  both 
woolen  and  worsted,  so  far  as  the  civilian  home  trade  and  for  export 
are  concerned,  vrill  probably  be  still  further  reduced  in  1918,  due 
partly  to  the  increasing  requisition  of  machinery  by  the  Government 
for  making  military  cloths  and  also  to  the  limited  supplies  of  avail- 
able wool.  The  present  market  value  of  fancy  woolens  is  13s.  6d. 
($3.28)  a  yard;  prewar  price  was  5s.  ($1.22). 
Increased  Shipments  of  Wool  Grease. 

The  increased  exports  of  wool  grease  were  due  to  the  high  figures 
offered  for  it  by  some  American  buyers  who  came  over  in  1916.  As 
the  quantity  exported  in  1917  w\as  only  29  tons  more  than  during 
the  year  before,  the  increase  was  mainly  one  of  price,  vrliich  was  $300 
per  ton  at  the  end  of  1917,  as  against  $125  at  the  corresponding 
period  in  1916. 
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The  Engiisli  tanners  lia\  e  had  to  turn  to  wool  grease  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  fish  oils,  conseqiienth^  the  export  of  this  commodity  has 
been  recently  prohibited  by  the  British  Government.  An  additional 
reason  for  the  prohibition  is  that  imports  into  Great  Britain  of 
greasy  wool  in  1918  Avill  probabh^  be  reduced  in  order  that  the  avail- 
able freight  space  may  be  used  for  a  greater  quantity  of  scoured  wool, 
which  takes  up  less  room  than  the  greasy  kind. 

Extension  of  American  Trade. 

One  importation  of  American  goods  last  year  that  came  to  the 
writer's  attention  and  is  worthy  of  mention  was  by  a  firm  of  hard- 
ware dealers  in  Leeds,  one  of  the  partners  in  which  stated  that  his 
firm  bought  in  1917  from  the  United  States  10,000  tons  of  gas  and 
steam  piping,  1,000  tons  of  wire,  and  5,000  tons  of  wire  nails,  worth 
f.  o.  b.  Nev>'  York  $1,600,000;  the  freight  cost  them  an  additional 
$500,000. 

The  following  notice  published  in  the  Yorkshire  Evening  Post  of 
October  29,  1917,  may  Ijc  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  extension  of  American  trade : 

Business  men  Miio  are  inlerestetl  in  the  United  States,  either  from  tlie 
import  or  export  points  of  view,  can  secure  a  great  deal  of  useful  information 
from  the  American  consulate  at  Leeds.  A  representative  of  "  The  Yorkshire 
Evening  Post "  who  called  there  to-dny  found  that  a  room  was  set  apart  for 
the  study  of  American  trade  journals. 

The  war  lias  very  materially  reduced  the  exchange  of  goods  between  the  two 
countries,  and  nothing  like  the  normal  amount  of  Leeds  woolens  is  now  finding 
its  way  across  the  "  pond."  But  the  trade  journals  relating  to  "soft," 
"  hard,"  and  all  other  wares  indicate  that  the  market  is  there  and  that  America 
has  much  to  offer  this  country  in  return. 

Some  of  the  journals  which  can  be  studied  at  the  consulate  are  splendid 
exhibits  of  the  printers'  art. 

The  room  is  not  intended  as  a  general  reading  room,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense 
a  newsroom,  but  it  is  a  decided  adjunct  to  the  business  facilities  of  the  city. 
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